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had no small influence on the general progress of geology in
England, represented only a part, and perhaps not even the
chief part, of the obligations under which he placed the
members of the Society. There were few of the geologists
engaged, like Murchison, in active research and in inde-
pendent publication, who had not recourse to Lonsdale as an
ever ready and sagacious helper. In a body of men who,
busy with the same pursuits, are always necessarily to some
extent rivals, there must needs arise ever and anon occasions
when unwarranted assertions on one side are met. by more
or less angry recrimination on the other, and when the truth
of the question in dispute becomes clouded by the per-
sonalities of the disputants. Such cases, despite the glow-
ing eulogiums in presidential addresses, were not unknown
in the Geological Society. Lonsdale's perfect impartiality
and candour, and his tact and shrewd sense, enabled him
to moderate these ebullitions, and to preserve the harmony
of the brotherhood.

Though he now retired from Somerset House, he could
not so easily wean himself from the Society and the pur-
suits of its members, with whom he had "been so long and
so intimately associated. He went down to Dartmouth to
enjoy pure air and give himself up to the unremitting study
of his favourite branch of inquiry, the structure of fossil
corals. But we find him carrying on still, as of old, a
voluminous correspondence with the President on affairs of
finance, the preparation of the Society's Transactions, the
choice of office-bearers, and other matters of business, be-
sides the more strictly scientific subjects on which they
were both engaged.

Lonsdale's resignation brought into the service of the official
